others, yielded   to trie ingucr through  the  inspiration   of Augustine.     In   414 Augustine received from Juliana the usual apopho-           \
return,   or   ' wedding-gift,'   announcing  that   her           I
daughter  had   taken   the  veil.    Whilst worldly-            i
minded Romans deplored this extinction of another of Rome's best families for a perverse and morbid ideal,   Augustine   and   Jerome   and   the    other Christian leaders showered the most enthusiastic panegyrics on the mother and daughter.   Amongst others, Pelagius, who had already begun to disturb the western  theologians with his   sturdy defence of human   nature, wrote  an  admiring epistle   to the virgin, and did not neglect to point out the power and nobility of the human will which were exhibited   in   her   heroic   vows.     The  letter,   or treatise, had considerable vogue at the time, and eventually fell under the eyes of Augustine, who at  once  wrote  to assure  the bewildered  maiden that   (despite    his   praise   of   her   conduct)   her virtuous action must be attributed entirely to the grace of God.    But  the episode is  part of the celebrated   conflict   of  Augustine   and   Pelagius, which we must reserve for a later chapter.   Juliana